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THE 
STAR-SPANGLED 
BANNER 


Oh! say, can you see by the dawn’s early light, 

What so proudly we hail’d at the twilight’s last gleaming, 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars through the perilous fight, 
O’er the ramparts we watched were so gallantly streaming? 
And the rocket’s red glare, and bombs bursting in arr, 

Gave proof through the night that our flag was still there! 

Oh! say, does that star-spangled banner yet wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave? 


On the shore dimly seen through the mist of the deep, 
Where the foe’s haughty host in dread silence reposes, 
What is that which the breeze o'er the towering steep, 
As it fitfully blows, half conceals, half discloses? 

Now it catches the gleam of the morning’s first beam, 
In full glory reflected, now shines in the stream; 


‘Tis the star-spangled banner. Oh! long may it wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 


And where is that band who so vauntingly swore, 

’Mid the havoc of war and the battle’s confusion, 

A home and a country they'd leave us no more? 

Their blood has washed out their foul footsteps pollution; 
No refuge could save the hireling and slave 

From the terror of flight, or the gloom of the grave, 


And the star-spangled banner in triumph shall wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 


Oh! thus be it ever, when free men shall stand, 

Between their loved homes and war's desolation; 

Blessed with victory and peace, may the Heaven-rescued land 
Praise the Power that made and preserved us a nation. 

Then conquer we must, when our cause it is just, 

And this be our motto, “In God is our trust.” 


And the star-spangled banner in triumph shall wave 


O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 
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THE OLDEST FIRE APPARATUS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


| PATENT FIRE ENGINE 

( supplied to the fire brigade of Highwater, (Wilts) Eng. 1725. The predecessor of 

i Hadley, Simpkin, and Lott, who were succeeded by Moses Merryweather 

. (relative of Mr. Lott), now Merryweather and Sons. | 

4 | It was in regular service at fires for a period of 154 years when it was re- 
4 placed by a Merryweather London Brigade, (Patent Manual Fire Engine 1879. ) 

| ‘ Several similar fire engines were exhibited at St. James Palace before King 

| ee el, nohlen with such good effect’ that an order was given to 
| supply an engine of this size (the largest then made) for the protection of St. 





4 
et James Palace from fire 
; BES SEO ae. Merryweather & Sors 





TOKEN OF 


A few weeks ago, by an accident, which 
occured while going to their duty at the 
fire which destroyed the Niantic Hotel, 
Mr. Walter J. Bohen, Foreman, and Mr. 
James H. Washington, a member, of Mon- 
umental Fire Company No. 6, received 
injuries from the effects of which they died 
after lingering some time. During the in” 
terval of pain Mr. Bohen was lying at the 
residence of his mother where he received 
all the attention that the tender solicitude 
of a mother and near relatives could sug- 
gest. Mr. Washington, less fortunate in 
this respect, was placed by the members 
of his company at the West End Hotel, 
where the very best of accomodations— 
outside of a home—were provided. Here 
there was no lack of attention and the kind- 
hearted landlady, Mrs. John Daly was 
unremitting in her efforts to alleviate as 
much as possible the sufferings of the un- 
Bohen and Washington 
died on the same night, and were buried 
with firemen’s honors, at onefuneral. The 
members of Monumental Company No. 6, 
grateful for the kindness of Mrs. Daly 
toward their fellow member, offered her a 


fortunate man. 


compensation, which she magnanimously 


refused to receive. Determined not to be 


| shaped gold pin. 





GRATITUDE 


outdone in generosity, the Company voted 


her a testimonial. Of this fact she was 
kept in ignorance until last evening—the 


time appointed for the presentation—when 
she was introduced to the hall in the en- 
gine house of the Company, where the 
members of the Company with a few lady 
friends, were assembled, provided with 
wine and reséé#tam. The testimonial con- 
sisted of a handsome shawl pin, made of 
a piece of auriferous quartz, set in an oval- 
On the face of the 
quartz is the figure ‘‘6’’—the number of 


| the Company—in enameled gold set with 


a large sized diamond. On the margin of 
the face of the pin are inscribed the words 
‘*Monumental;’”’ ‘‘We Strive to Save ’’— 
the name of the Company’s Engine and 
Motto. On the back is engraved ‘‘ Testi- 


| monial from Monumental Engine Com- 


pany No. 6, to Mrs. Anna Daly.” The 
pin is valued at upward of one hundred 
dollars. Mr J. Capprise on behalf of the 


' Company, presented the gift in a neat and 
| appropriate address, and it was gracefully 
| received by the fair donee, with a few 
| words of grateful acknowledgement. 
| After the presentation, George Pen John- 
| ston read the following poem, dedicated to 


the members of the Company: 


CUR ENGINE ON THE HILL 


Come, laddies, and draw up your chairs. 
Let’s have a nice sociable time. 
We'll talk of the past, for it mav be the last, 
Ere we hear the old ‘‘City Hall” chime; 
But before we begin with our chat, 
Just see that your glasses you fill, 
And we'll drink a good toast to the Prideof the 
Coast— 
Our Engine that’s housed on the Hill. 


Whereare the old smiling faces 
That used to sit here with the crowd— 
Who joined in the song nor thought the time 


ong, 
While their merry laugh rang clear and loud? 
Alas! they have left us and gone, 
While others our broken ranks fill; _ 
But we’ll sing in their praise of the Old merry 


days, 
And our engine that’s housed on the Hill. 


There’s Hossfross, old ‘‘ Friend’’ and ‘‘ Chief”’ 
Whose heart knew no danger or fear, 

Who battled to save—now lies in his grave; 
But he lives in our memories dear. 

And as long as our old ‘‘machine”’ runs, 
His memory will linger there still, 

With the thing he loved most, his pride and 

his boast, 

Our engine that’s housed on the Hill. 





There,s Bohen and Washington too— 
Brave boys as ever drew breath— 


Who, when the ‘‘Hall” rung, nobly jumped for 


the tongue. 
And went forth to battle with Death. 
How bravely they met their sad fate! 
To save them was past human skill; 
They sank, with a groan, while onward, alone, 
Sped our Engine that’s housed on the Hill. 


But come, we’ll not talk of the past— 
It brings to my eyes the big tear; 
But we’ll drink to the boys, whom no danger 
annoys— 
To the laddies who never know fear; 
And when the ‘‘Hall” strikes the alarm, 
With our steam whistle screaming out shrill 


| A space we’ll soon clear, for they'll know we 


are near, 
With our Engine that’s housed on the Hill. 


After these exercises were concluded the 


| Company resolved itself into a Comntittee 
| on Refreshments and spent the remainder 


of the evening in general social enjoyment. 


San Francisco Call, Oct. 13th, 1865 


Gilmartin Company Print, No. 19 First Street, San Francisco. Cal. 


Our Engine on the Hill 


Come, laddies, and draw up your chairs. 
Let’s have a nice, sociable time. 
We'll talk of the past, for it may be the last 
Ere we hear the old “City Hall” chime; 
But before we begin with our chat 
Just see that your glasses you fill, 
And we'll drink a good toast to the Pride of the Coast— 
Our Engine that’s housed on the Hill. 


Where are the old smiling faces 
That used to sit here with the crowd— 
Who joined in the song nor thought the time long, 
While their merry laugh rang clear and loud? 
Alas! they have left us and gone, 
While others our broken ranks fill; 
But we'll sing in their praise of the old merry days 


And our Engine that’s housed on the Hill. 
There’s Hossfross, old “ Friend” and “Chief,” 


Whose heart knew no danger or fear; 
Who battled to save—now lies in his grave; 
But he lives in our memories dear. 
And as long as our old “machine” runs 
His memory will linger there still 
With the thing he loved most, his pride and his boast, 
Our Engine that’s housed on the Hill. 


There’s Bohen and Washington, too— 
Brave boys as ever drew breath— 
Who, when the “Hall” rung, nobly jumped for the tongue 
And went forth to battle with death! 
How bravely they met their sad fate! 
To save them was past human skill; 
They sank, with a groan, while onward, alone, 
Sped our Engine that’s housed on the Hill. 


But come; we'll not talk of the past— 
lt brings to my eye the big tear; 

But we'll drink to the boys, whom no danger annoys— 
To the laddies who never knew fear. 

And when the “Hall” strikes the alarm, 
With our steam whistle screaming out shrill 

A space we'll soon clear, for they'll know we are near, 


With our Engine that housed on the Hill. 
San Francisco Call, October 13th, 1865. 



































y On x 3 
Engine in the San Francisco Volunteer Fire Department, 1é86<. 
The'forman, Walter BG6hen, aged 27 and a Volunteer, Jim Washing~- 
ton, aged £0, were killed by this Engine, Aug. 21, 1865, while 
responding to an alarm of fire between 4 and 5 otclock A.M., 
in which the Ninantie Hotel was burned, 
ae ee 


Amos Gibbs, Jim Phiiips, 
liiam Jones and George Carlisle; 
A few weeks ago, by an accident, which occured while 
| ZOing to their duty at the fire oe destroyed the Niantic 
Hotel, Mr. Walter J. A ed Forematr and Mr. James H. Wash- 
ington, a member, [ Nonumental fire Company No. 64 received 
en aey es trom the etfects of which they died after lingering 
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gest Mr. Washington, les tunate in this 
respect, was place yy the members of his company at the WEST 
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nomees=-jwere provided. Here there was no lack ae Senger en 
and the kind arse landlady, Mrs. John Daly, was unremitting 
in her ee to alleviate as much as possible the sufferings 
of the unfortunate man, cohen and Washington died on the same 
night, and were buried with firemants honors, at one funeral, 
| fhe members of the Monumental Company No. 6, ~pciey gob for the 
| kindness of Mrs, Daly toward their fellow membe t 
ensation, which she megnamimously refus 
hlined not to be outdone in generosity, the 
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ngine and Motto, On the back is engraved "Testimonial from 
Monumental Engine Company No. 63 to Mrs. Anna Daly." The pin 
is valued at upward of one hundred dollars, Mr. J. Capprise 
on behalf of the Company, presented the gift in a neat and 
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BURNING OF THE, CRYSTAL PALACE, OCTOBER 5th, 1858. 
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New Yor 


A Fire at MARION AND EuM STREETS IN 1861. 


BURNING 


AFTER THE ORIGINAL PAINTING BY C. P. 


HE self-saerificing spirit of the firemen in 
these days was wonderful. No danger or 
risk restrained them in their battie with the 
fiery element, or the rigor of the atmosphere. 
To be scorched by the flames or half drowned 
bv the violent dash of water caused no restraint 
in the efforts to conquer the eneniy. Seores of 
them contracted eolds that preceeded an early 
erave. One of the renowned members of “Black 
Joke’ (No. 33) lay prostrate on a sick bed on 
the day when the old House of Refuge was 
burned. Late in the afternoon one of his 
chums came and sat silently by his bedside. A 
low cough came from the sufferer. The friend 
turned toward him, saying, “Oh, Jake! could I 
but be in your place this minute, it would be 
happiness to what I now suffer.” ‘The sick man 
turned toward him and asked the cause. “Jake,” 
said he, while he could seareely speak for sob- 
bing, “Jake, the engine got washed to-day.” 
The sick man raised himself in bed and exerted 
himself for a grand effort: “Dick, who washed 
her?” “Twelve Engine.” “Then let me die! 
| envy not your hold on life!” and he passed 
away with the honor of the engine, . 





s Fires and Firemen Seventy Years Ago 





OF BARNUM’S MUSEUM, JULY 18, 1865 


CRANCH, BY PERMISSION OF THE GERMAN 
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A Brief History of the Volunteer Fire Department of San Fran- 


cisco and of the Exempt Fire Company 





In the infant city of San Francisco on the 24th day of 
December, 1849, the Volunteer Fire Department was born, but 
there were no bells to peal out to the startled inhabitants the 
dreaded news of fire. From mouth to mouth the direful word 
was sent and again taken up with added terror, until the whole 
town echoed with it and every man ran to lend a hand in sub- 
duing the hell sent ravager. 

At this time there was no organization of firemen, and the 
only engines were two old ones belonging, one to an English 
importing house, and the other to William Free, afterward fore- 
man of Crescent Engine Company No. 10, located on Pacific 
Street, near Kearny. The former had already worn itself out in 
service in the Sandwich Islands, and was quite out of repair, 
besides, and the latter was almost a toy machine that had been 
made for Martin Van Buren, to be used for irrigating his estate 
near New York City, and had been brought out by Mr. Free, 
thinking it might be used in the mines for pumping water. Both 
of these engines, however, were taken to the fire and did what 
they could, little as it was. The Free engine afterwards became 
the property of the Exempt Fire Company and was destroyed in 
the great fire of 1906, together with the Monumental Engine, and 
all other property belonging to the Exempts as well. 

In 1849-50 the most effective work done by the Volunteer 
Firemen was accomplished by plastering the houses adjacent to 
the fire with mud, of which the streets furnished a plentiful 
supply. Powder was also used with good results, blowing up a 
building here and there to stop the progress of the fire. Finally, 
after half a square and fully a million dollars’ worth of property 
had been destroyed, the fire, as if from exhaustion rather than 
from any controlling force exerted by the firemen, died a charred 
and blackened monster. One such lesson was sufficient, and on 
the smoking ruins a mass meeting was held to consider the 
advisability of forming a fire department. F. D. Kohler, D. C. 
Broderick, G. H. Hossefras, G. W. Green, William McKibben, 
Benjamin Ray, Charles W. Cornell, J. A. McGlynn, J. H. Cutter, 
W. D. M. Howard, M. Bulger, Thomas Brannan, C. E. Buckingham, 
and many others who had been firemen in their native cities were 
the most prominent in the movement. From the time of this 
meeting until the following May, the history of the organization is 
wrapped in the most perplexing mystery. It is safe to say that 
not a single person who attended that meeting is alive today. 

Of the few members of the Exempt Fire Company alive, no 
two agree on the same story. However, a fire company was 
formed, called the Howard Fire Association. This, we believe, 
was the true beginning of the Volunteer Fire Department of San 
Francisco. Some say that the Van Buren engine was the first to 
gather around it the fire boys; another, with great positiveness, 
declares there was no company formed until the Mayor John W. 
Geary bought two New York side-stroke engines that had come 
out on speculation, and gave one of them to the Empire, and 
afterwards to Protection, numbering respectively No. | and No. 2. 
This happened in May, 1850, and after the fire in that month, to 
prove this assertion it need only be said that the only engines 
used in the May fire were the two dilapidated machines so useless 
in December. 

Leaving that important point to vex the breasts of the old 
Exempts alive today, we turn with relief to the almost undis- 
puted fact that Fred D. Kohler was the first chief engineer of the 
Volunteer Fire Department of San Francisco. However, it is a 
fact that there was a fire in June, 1850, and that at that fire 
there were present the engine companies known as the Empire, 
afterwards called Broderick No. |; Protection, later called Man- 
hattan No. 2; Howard No. 3, and Monumental No. 6. 

At this time the Monumental was an outside and independent 
company because its members, being Baltimoreans and Phila- 


delphians, did not like the way the New Yorkers and Bostonians 
ran their machines and had accordingly held aloof with its three 


By September, however, 


little engines from the regular body. 





they saw the folly of their ways and the advantage of support 
from the city, and therefore, conformed and joined with the 
others. 

By September, and before the fire of that month, a number 
of engines and trucks had arrived from the East, and the de- 
partment was in good running order. From the first to the last 
of the Volunteer Fire Department, the companies kept up their 
clannish system of running by cities, and in this way kept alive 
an unusual spirit of rivalry which frequently led them to acts of 
great extravagance in the expenditure of money, and often gave 
rise to bad feeling. Did Monumental 6 have a two-story house 
gorgeously fitted out, Pennsylvania 12, Howard 3, and Knicker- 
bocker 5 must go and do likewise, and they did it all along the 
line. Nothing was too good for the comfort of the Volunteer 
Firemen in those days of plenty, and the absence of poverty 
among the people of San Francisco, because special privileges 
and monopoly were absent. 


Liberalty of Volunteer Firemen 


The money lavished by the Volunteer Firemen in those days 
on their engines and houses was quite in keeping with the liberal 
way of the early settlers of 1851-2 of this land of plenty, and the 
luxury to be found in some of their houses was not equaled in 
any private dwelling in San Francisco. 

The Monumentals received in two ships, about this time, the 
pieces of the largest engine that had yet been seen on the coast. 
It was an end stroke and cost the boys $6000 out of their own 
pockets. How No. 6 did swell himself and strut about! How 
he did want to play against any engine this side of New York! 
And how, when he did beat everything at Sacramento and threw 
a stream 229 feet and 8 inches, he put “‘Chief’’ in great letters 
on the front of the machine and thus paraded it,.a sacred anguish 
to its rivals. 

Charm of Running to Fires 


When we look back in memory to the days of the old Volun- 
teer Department we cannot help thinking that there must have 
been an indescribable charm about doing fire duty voluntarily. 

To the present generation, this statement would seem incon- 
sistent when we state wherein lay this charm. 

The charm of running to fires as a volunteer consists, first, 
of the excitement of dragging a heavy engine or light hose-car- 
riage whenever there was an alarm of fire; of racing with others; 
of puffing and perspiring; of dropping in the streets of sheer 
exhaustion; of getting besmeared with mud in winter, and greasy 
from perspiration in summer; of the chances of being run over 
or maimed or killed; of spoiling your clothes, which could be 
replaced, or destroying your health, which could not be restored. 
Secondly, the charm consisted of getting a pipe on the fire, and 
being allowed the privilege of squirting water through a window 
from the street: of standing on a ladder, with the water running 
down into your boots; your knees trembling, and your teeth 
beating the long roll against each other; of being inside the 
building, blinded with smoke, and feeling your way lest you drop 
through a trap door or some other contrivance to create a 
vacancy in your company; of plodding home wet and exhausted, 
to wash the hose and go to bed: of having the privilege of being 
stoned or insulted by some of your brother firemen, because an 
ambitious member of your company boasted in a bar-room that 
he could “‘wax’’ any member of some other company. 

The working fireman would tell you that their reward came 
in watching for fire; often sleeping in the engine house; in turn- 
ing out at all hours, and sometimes sitting all the next day after a 
fire around the stove in the engine house, too tired to go to 
work. 


Rival Companies’ First Steam Engine 


In 1862 Pennsylvania No. 12 quietly sent to the States for a 
steamer, intending to lord it over the boys when some fine day 











they should march through the streets with the first steam fire 
engine in San Francisco, but No. 6 got wind of it and gathered 
together the needful money, dispatching it in haste to New York 
by pony express to send out immediately a steamer. Let it be 
new or old, so that it was a steamer, and send it by the way of 
the Isthmus. The indignation of No. 12 lasts to this day at the 
thought of the trick by which No. 6 gained the credit of having 
the first steamer on the coast, but No. 12 has the credit of being 
the first company in San Francisco to use horses to drag their 
engine to a fire, but the introduction of horses in the department 
at that time created such a disgust among the Volunteer Firemen 
that No. 12 was called the ‘‘kid gloved’’ firemen. 

The Monumentals gave the first ball, too. 
Tickets $20 each. White kid gloves and clawhammers, or 
“positively’’ no “‘admittance.’’ But what money! Why, when 
Kate Hayes gave a concert in aid of the Firemen’s Charitable 
Fund and the tickets were put up at auction, Empire No.. | 
paid $1225 for the choice box and then presented it to Mrs. 
G. W. Green, the wife of their foreman. 

When the anniversary of Washington's birthday came around, 
where in the Union could be found such a set of men as the 
Volunteer Firemen of San Francisco? Three thousand members 
and their friends in line, in rich uniform, and highly decorated 
engines they turned out. But they could work as well as spend 
their money. On July 4, 1853, as General Sutter was reviewing 
the troops on the Plaza, a saloon on the corner of Clay and 
Kearny streets took fire from some firecrackers that were acci- 
dentally exploded at the door. The place was in full blaze in a 
few minutes and it was feared another great fire was about to 


Such an affair! 


begin. As the machines hove in sight, the militia broke ranks 
and in a moment 6, 12 and 2 had the cistern in front of the 
Plaza. Regardless of clean, bright uniforms, the men set to work 


with a will and in ten minutes there was no more fire. As an 
illustration of San Francisco enterprise in those days, it may be 
mentioned that the same place was opened that night as the 
Charcoal Saloon, the new redwood bar being the only wood in 
the house not charred and black. 


Democracy of the Volunteers 


The Volunteer Fire Department of San Francisco between the 
years 1853 and 1866 was probably the most efficient organization 
in the United States. When they were mustered out in 1866, 
there were fourteen engine companies, three truck and four hose 
companies. They were a self-governing organization, having a 
board of delegates comprising two delegates from each company 
of sixty-five members. The hose companies, with twenty-five 
members each, were allowed one delegate apiece, therefore the 
board of delegates comprised thirty-eight members, electing their 
own officers who served without pay. The total number of mem- 
bers in 1866 in the Volunteer Fire Department was 1205. The 
members of the department elected their Chief Engineer and his 
assistants. 


Installation of the First Fire Alarms 


At night some of the men slept in the engine houses or near 
by, and it took but a short time after the alarm was sounded 
before the machine was run out and thundering along in the 
direction of the fire. The system of alarm was poor at first, 
the bell being struck by a watchman from the tower on the old 
City Hall, where the new Hall of Justice is now located. The 
bell ringer would strike the district from No. | to 8, leaving the 
precise locality of the fire to be discovered after the district was 
reached by the firemen. The old bell that sounded so many 
alarms from the old City Hall on Kearny street was moved to 
the tower of the Exempt house in 1865, when the first fire alarm 
was installed, and it went through the fire of 1906 and is now 
among the relics of the Exempt Company at the Park Museum, 
where the old Exempts can go and gaze on what is left of the 
old Volunteer Fire Department of by-gone days. 

One of the pleasantest recollections of the old Exempt Fire- 
men to talk about today, when they hold their regular monthly 
meetings at the Hall of the Veteran Firemen’s Association, 368 
Fell street, is the charitable fund. It was started in 1852. By 
1858 it had increased to $53,895.75. The nucleus of the fund 
was $1540.05 given by some of the merchants of the city to the 
department after the first fire in 1851. J. H. Cutter then sug- 
gested creating a fund after the style of that of New York, and 
after a protracted debate before the board of delegates that 
governed the Fire Department, laws similar to those governing that 
fund were adopted. The first donation after that was from 
Catherine Hayes, the noted singer, who gave a benefit for that 

















purpose. The next came from the liberal hand of Signora 
Biscaccianti, who also gave a benefit for the fund, amounting to 
over $26,000, and ere long the fund increased. 


Organization of the Exempt Fire Company 


By a law of the Legislature, the Exempt Company was organ- 
ized in 1860, and any fireman who had served five years was 
allowed to its membership and benefits, which was exemption 
from military and jury duty. At the time of the disbanding of 
the Volunteer Department men who had served for one year 
were then also allowed to its membership and privileges. Belong- 
ing to the Exempts in those days were many of our most promi- 
nent citizens. Many strange events transpired, and what an 
array of old faces is called up by the recital! Faces upon whose 
lineaments we shall never look again; brave men who have passed 
out with the ebbing tide of humanity, but it all comes back 
vividly to the writer as though it were but yesterday. How many 
of our citizens remember the grand celebrations, the large attend- 
ance, the gaudy uniforms, the brightly burnished engines, the 
flare of the bands and the charitable fund of the Exempt Com- 
pany? 

The total amount of money collected for this fund from 1852 
to 1890, inclusive, was $334,402.95. The disbursements were: 
To widows and orphans, $140,260.25; benefits to members, 
$85,990; funerals, $10,835; expenses, $60,632.66. In 1890 
there was a balance in the treasury of the Exempt Fire Company 
of $29,685.02, but since that time the old Exempts have paid out 
nearly the whole amount to the widows and orphans and left 
themselves with nothing for old age. It is estimated that there 
are still alive about one hundred members of the old Volunteer 
Fire Department of San Francisco, but they are scattered all over 
the country. About half of that number are probably in this city. 
The youngest Exempt is about 70 years of age, the oldest, 89. 

The first duly elected trustees to manage the San Francisco 
Fire Department Charitable Fund were Wm. McKibben, Theodore 
Payne, Eugene L. Sullivan, Joseph C. Palmer and Henry Haight. 
This was February 13, 1856. When the Volunteer Department 
disbanded in 1866, the fund was transferred to the Exempts by 
act of the Legislature, and the company was incorporated March 
/, 1866, for fifty years to secure for themselves the benefits of 
the act. The widows and orphans of many of the old Exempts 
have cause to bless the liberal donations paid them monthly by 
the members of this company. Disabled members were also pro- 
vided for, but the fund cannot last much longer—in fact, it is 
nearly exhausted now, and the incorporated life of the company 
will expire in four years, but don’t forget that the water cisterns 
left over from the old Volunteer Fire Department helped to save 
San Francisco from the big fire in 1906. 

There are many of the present generation who know little or 
nothing of the old Volunteer Department. The old fire laddies 
did not go to fires in olden times as they do now. An alarm was 
given by the watchman striking the City Hall bell, and in less 
than five minutes the engine was on its way, pulled by scores of 
lusty men. The fire laddies encouraged one another, especially 
when another company was in sight, and with renewed efforts 
for a race. On went the companies to secure first water on the 
fire. This was considered a great honor, and recorded by the 
company. The pipes were attached to the hose, and the suction 
lowered into the cistern, as hydrants were few and far between, 
and previous to 1858 no hydrants were to be had for fire pur- 
poses at all, as water was supplied to the inhabitants from water 
carts, at monthly rates. 


Saved Hundreds of Lives and Millions in Property 
Without Pay 


These brave men, in every storm of life as volunteer firemen, 
were oak and rock, but in the sunshine they were vine and 
flowers. They were friends to the city of San Francisco, saved 
hundreds of lives and millions of dollars worth of property. The 
Exempt fireman was a worshiper of liberty, a friend of the 
oppressed. He believed that happiness was the only good; reason 
the only torch; justice the best worship; humanity a good re- 
ligion, and love an excellent priest. They added to the sum of 
human joy by their liberal donations from their charitable fund, 
and were every one alive today to whom they did some loving 
service to bring a blossom to their graves, they would sleep be- 
neath a wilderness of flowers. There were no greater, stronger, 
or manlier men than the Exempts. 

The companies were operated the same as all benevolent 
associations. When joining a fire company, the applicant paid 
from five dollars to twenty dollars as an initiation fee, and from 
fifty cents to one dollar monthly dues. If an alarm of fire was 
not responded to by a member, he was fined fifty cents for 
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missing a run, or one dollar for a working fire. Failure to 
comply with the laws of the company meant suspension or ex- 
pulsion from the department. In this way a large amount of 
money was raised. 

The Exempt Company bought a large plot in Laurel Hill 
Cemetery, where hundreds of their members are buried, and for 
over forty years, or until the funds of the company were ex- 
hausted, paid annually $300 to keep it in repair and the grass 
green. 


The Last Banquet of the Exempts 


The last banquet given by the Exempts was on May 4, 1904. 
It was stated at that gathering that the highest number of dues- 
paying members in the company was 826, while at the above 
date only seventy remained in good standing. Henry D. Hudson, 
the oldest living Exempt, who manned the brakes of the first fire 
engine that worked at a fire in this city, December 25, 1849, 
spoke at that banquet. He is president of the company now, 
but the membership is reduced to twenty-three dues-paying 
members. 

Those men at the fire did things exactly of the nature of 
that olden time as they saw fit. What can be more heroic than 
to see men, working without pay, standing in smoke and flame 
and fierce heat of burning rooms and moving up to the very 
edge of the limit of endurance? 

Learning that life was imperilled, if indeed not actually lost, 
they stood and worked there with axes and hose, where it was 
barely possible to support life more than a minute or two; they 
worked there, one after another, until thoroughly exhausted and 
drawn back by comrades; one after another exhausted in that 
stifling heat, and one after another periodically taking the place 
of the ones hauled back. Such deeds have characterized the 
heroism of San Francisco’s volunteer firemen. 

The firemen of fifty years ago will remember with what 
pleasure they would walk up to the corporation yard to see 
if the engine had been sent for, or if she was done, or to leave 
word at the hose shop that they had a couple of lengths burst, 
or to get their rations of oil and lamp wick. They will also 
remember how they would, at least once a week, travel to the 
yard to see how “Billy Free’’ was getting along with their new 
engine—when he thought the work should have been finished. 
But if more information is desired, walk with me to Laurel Hill 
Cemetery and | will point out to you the tall monuments that 
mark the graves of these fallen heroes. I need not tell you of 
their deeds, nor name the battles they fought, for the cap, torch 
and trumpet, cut upon the solid stone, speak of the graves of 
the volunteer firemen of San Francisco. 

The old volunteer firemen are rapidly dying out. Their 
heroic deeds have never been publicly chronicled, except in 
isolated cases, and only when the leaders of the departmnt 
managed to secure prominence. History repeatedly tells us where 
the wreath of laurel has been placed upon the brows of tri- 
umphant leaders; and often has it occurred that they attracted 
to themselves the credit and glory which justly belonged to 
others. 

It is customary nowadays, as it was years ago, to honor the 
commanding general, while the subordinate officers and private 
soldiers who sacrificed or imperilled their lives are wholly ignored. 
So with the fireman; his only memorial is a short paragraph in a 
newspaper announcing his death. This ingratitude of man is by 
no means complimentary to the age, but we hope time is sure to 
bring about a revolution of his better nature, and the day will 
come when the heroic firemen who risked their lives, that San 
Francisco might prosper, will be rewarded. 

Within a short time, in our own land, we have seen the 
Queen City of the West laid in ashes and severely crippled by 
fire. 

Even the best organized fire department cannot always sub- 
due the flame that is borne upon the hurricane. 

In our own city, sleep would hardly be disturbed by threats of 
invasion, and the approach of pestilence would cause only 
greater care in diet; but when at midnight the peals of the fire 
bell first vibrate through the air, every inhabitant springs in 
terror from his bed, and before he knows in which direction to 
look for danger, he hears the firemen’s rallying cry, and the 
engine at play upon the flames. 

The fireman wages not warfare against his race, like the 
soldier, none against poverty, but with his name js associated 
the idea of vigilance, alacrity and protection, and he never shrank 
from duty. 

A Contrast in Cost 


from December 3, 1866, to June 30, 1867, the losses of 
property in San Francisco by fire amounted to $477,376. The 











paid fire department was in service during that period. The 
losses during the corresponding months of 1865-66 were only 
$172,827, and in the entire year (1864-65) they amounted to 
only $276,000. During these periods the Volunteer Fire De- 
partment held sway. The Volunteer Fire Department cost the 
city $50,000 a year; the paid department cost about $80,000 a 
year. These are interesting facts for the consideration of people 
who may think that the $5000 annually appropriated by the city 
for relief of Exempt Firemen is charity. By day, by night, in 
sunshine and in storm, they responded with alacrity to the alarm 
signal, and braved danger the parallel of which can only be met 
on the hercely contested field, or amid the raging of the ocean’s 
storms, and without pay. 


Death of Chief Engineer Scannell 


The “Hall Mell’ as the old Exempts still call it, had a long, 
dismal task in March, 1893. Chief Scannell, the leader of San 
Francisco's fire fighters for nearly thirty years, died as the clock 
chimed nine, and it took the old bell one hour and thirteen 
minutes to announce the fact—one strike a minute for every year 
of the Exempt’s busy life. The Chief died in harness, not 
exactly as he had hoped, in the midst of battle with a great con- 
flagration, but still on watch and in the room over the quarters 
of engine No. 2, on Bush street, from which he had responded to 
thousands of alarms from the bell which tolled his requiem. The 
room of the dead Chief told the story of his life. There was his 
mother’s Bible. Her name was Mary Scannell and her hus- 
band’s name was David. The Chief was born in New York on 
the 3Ilst of January, 1820. Like many of the old Exempts, the 
Chief had been blown up, mashed, smoked, upset and otherwise 
damaged so often that some believe that every bone in his body 
had been fractured at one time or another. Of Dave Scannell’s 
career as Sheriff of San Francisco in the exciting times of 1856, 
there was not a trace to be found in his room, and in his later 
years the old man never talked much of his attempt to defend 
Casey and Cora from the vengeance of the Vigilance Committee 
of 1856. Casey, it will be remembered, was foreman of Crescent 
Engine Company No. 10. 


Three Taps of the Bell to Save the Union 


On September 18, 1899, when the Veteran Firemen’s Asso- 
ciation of New York had been invited by the Exempts of this 
city to visit California, an excursion on the bay was arranged 
for the visitors by the Exempts on the steamer Garden City. oa 
the steamer a large number of New York and San Francisco 
firemen were present. Chief Scannell, in a few appropriate 
remarks, introduced the pioneer fireman Colonel i. D. Stevenson, 
who spoke of the Civil War and of the conspiracy of the Cali- 
fornia copperheads to take this State out of the Union. He 
pointed to Chief Scannell and said that ‘there is the man who told 
me that ‘on three taps of the bell you can have a thousand volun- 
teer firemen to save this Union.’ ”’ 


The Last Run of the Volunteers 


At fourteen minutes past twelve on the 2d of December, 
1866, a false alarm was turned in from box 73, at the corner of 
Folsom and Sixteenth streets, California No. 4 and Monumental 
No. 6 were the only engines out, and they alone saw the death of 
the old department, for that was the last run ever made by it. 
But the Exempts still live. Let us hope the city government will 
not forget them. They did not forget the city that they served 
so long and so well without pay. The annual appropriation of 
$5000 allowed by the city for the relief of these fifty old Ex- 
empts and their dependents is only a pittance. It is not in 
keeping with the spirit of the times; it mocks the history of the 
past liberality shown by these old Exempts to the citizens of this 
city in the hour of danger. Justice demands that the appro- 
priation be raised to $12,000. 

The old system has passed away. It sprang from the necessity 
of the times, and was a grand manifestation of the public spirit 
animating the gallant men who composed its members. It had 
its drawbacks, and sometimes encouraged rowdyism, which helped 
to render it inefficient. 

The practice of receiving service without remuneration was 
one which the generous public was averse to, very naturally. For 
these and other reasons, it went out of existence in 1866. 

Many a deed of bravery has been chronicled of the men 
who “ran with the machine’ years ago—how heroically they 
battled against the foe: and when the victory was gained, their 
enthusiasm sometimes found fresh material for its exercise in a 
fight with one another. Who can forget who lived in the days 
of which I write the surging crowd around its favorite company, 
cheering or cursing, until the sharp stroke of the City Hall bell 


























became a signal to be feared, not more for the flames than for 
the blows, which too frequently followed their extinguishment! 
Notwithstanding some of these faults, yet we must honor the men 
who fought the flames in the years that have passed. Sing, if 
you will, of the brave deeds of the soldier upon the battlefield, or 
of the sailor away out upon the storm-tossed deep, but we claim 
a hero’s place above them for the volunteer fireman, for he 
served without pay. 

The present department took the place of the old. A body 
of men fixed or prejudiced in their ideas had to be molded to 
the new way. Ihe old apparatus had to be slowly dispensed 
with, and horses installed. lt was a vast and wonderful change. 
The great opposition was furnished by large numbers of the com- 
munity who sympathized with the old plan, although many of the 
volunteers joined the paid department, and are now drawing 
liberal pensions from the city. 

San Francisco has a fire department at the present time 
better prepared for the performance of duty than it has had 
before. Every feature of the system has been examined by the 
writer, and no fault could be detected in its management, as con- 
ducted by the Board of Fire Commissioners, and the officers of 
the fire department. 


Heroism of the Exempts 


On November 13, 1889, at 8 o'clock, the members of the 
Exempt Company formed at their headquarters on Brenham 
Place, 200 strong, and headed by a drum corps marched along 
Kearny street to Post, and up that street to the First Con- 
gregational Church, on the corner of Mason. 

Upon arriving at the church they filed into the edifice and 
took seats in the front pews, which had been reserved for them. 
The other seats in the church were already occupied by several 
hundred friends of the Exempt Company, the occasion being the 
delivery of a lecture by the Rev. C. D. Barrow on the subject of 
“Heroism.” The receipts were for the benefit of the cemetery 
fund of the Exempt Company. 

A few simple decorations had been placed about the pulpit 
for the occasion. Over the organ front were too well-worn Hags 
crossed, one belonging to Liberty Hose and the other was a relic 
of the days of old Monumental Engine. On either side of the 
platform were the banners of the Exempts. Chief Scannell was 
in a prominent position, beside several other prominent fire vet- 
erans of early history. George T. Bohen introduced Dr. Barrows. 
The speaker began by referring in glowing terms to the men 
who had risked their lives and limbs to preserve the homes of 
our city when it was in its infancy. 

“The firemen of those times were men whose _ usefulness 
marked them out. They were brave and loyal to the core. With 
the advance of years the Exempts are being depleted by death, 
but,’ said the speaker, “‘their names and the records of their deeds 
can never die. 

“The hearts of the heroes may be exempt from active work, 
but they are not exempt from the hearts of the citizens of San 
Francisco.” 

Dr. Barrows then proceeded to tell several stories, illustrative 
of the worth and the heroism of the firemen of the days gone by. 
He said: “In the ranks of the Exempts were men who had grown 
up with the city. They are our most reputable citizens—men 
who have risked their lives to preserve, not only their own 
homes, but the homes of others, in the days when the Pacific 
Coast had not been connected with the East by bands of iron. 

‘True heroism,’’ said Dr. Barrows, ‘‘was exemplified by their 
acts. Heroism touches the highest and holiest faculties a man 
possesses. When danger approaches, the true man nerves him- 
self to meet it and he keeps time in his heart with the great 
principles of truth, fidelity and purity and is a hero in every 
sense of the word.” 

The Exempts were a band of heroes, who stood together for 
the preservation of life and property. 

“It was proved by their acts that heroism can be found 
outside of the field of battle. A hero may often be found in the 
piping time of peace, and history can point to many such heroes. 
So it was with the Exempt Firemen. Without p oper apparatus 
or facilities they fought the dreaded fire fiend and preserved the 
city, although it was well nigh destroyed on several occasions. 
Did not old Empire Engine show the world what men could do 
on that memorable 4th of May? 

“The brave firemen proved that the most implicit confidence 
could be placed in them after they had preserved the city. 
Again, remember the work of Monumental Engine on the 22nd 
of June, 1857. 

“Gradually the old buildings of the city have been replaced 
by structures better able to withstand the fierce flames, and now 











we have this grand city, the pride of our Western civilization. 
There should be a monument erected to the memory of the 
gallant men who formed our early fire department. Look at the 
lesson in their record. 

“Since 1860 Exempts have cared for four score widows at 
an outlay of $165,000, and have spent $45,000 for sick members. 

“Wherever the story of civilization, of heroism, is told, there, 
in letters of gold, will be written the history of the San Francisco 
Fire Department.” 


Money of No Value 


In 1854 the Pennsylvania 12 ordered a new engine, with 
which they intended to compete with Monumental 6, who had 
about the came time ordered a very handsome engine from 
Baltimore. 

The Pennsylvania sent $5000, and gave their order after- 
wards; afterwards, thinking they had not sent sufficient money to 
purchase as superior an engine as they wished to have, they 
forwarded a further sum. 

The honest and economical manufacturer, already puzzled 
how to lay out $5000 on the engine he was constructing, applied 
for information as to what he was to do with the now enormous 
sum, and alleging his inability to put work upon the engine to 
the value of the second installment. 

~Cenvert it into silver or gold and stick it anywhere,” replied 
the members. 

And yet these men were a volunteer association in a country 
where the rudest laborer was better recompensed by the hour 
than in some countries by the day, giving their time to the ad- 
vantage of their fellow citizens, and often risking their lives and 
limbs in the service of the city. 

In building and furniture, too, many of the companies were 
often lavish. The Sansome Hook and Ladder Company No. 3 
possessed a lot on Montgomery street between Jackson and 
Pacific, which in 1854 was valued at $15,000, and they spent 
$24,000 in building a house for their truck. The front of the 
building was carved stone, two stories in height, forming a hand- 
some edifice. The furniture cost $5000. Thus, their property 
was worth $44,000, besides a very large and valuable library. 


Complete List of Chief Engineers 


The following is a list of chief engineers who served in the 
volunteer department, from its organization in 1850, to its close 
in 1866: Frederick D. Kohler, from January 28, 1850, until 
November 3, 1851. F. E. R. Whitney then served two weeks, 
but resigned in consequence of sickness. George H. Hossefras, 
two terms, from December 6, 1851, to December 5, 1853; 
Charles P. Duane, two terms, from December >, 1855..40. De- 
cember 3, 1855; James E. Nuttman, one term, until December l, 
1856; F. E. R. Whitney, two terms, until December 6, 1858; 
John C. Law, December 6, 1858, whose election was declared 
illegal by the Supreme Court, and Whitney was made chief, 
serving until December 3, 1860; David Scannell, from December 
3, 1860, until December 3, 1866, when the paid fire department 
was adopted, and Whitney became its first chief. 


The Last Foremen 


The foremen of the various companies of the volunteer 
department, when they were mustered out in 1866, were as 
follows: Broderick Engine No. 1, Robert Howard, foreman; Man- 
hattan Engine No. 2, A. C. Imbrie, foreman; Howard Engine 
No. 3, H. W. Bruckes, foreman; California Engine No. 4, J. N. 
Cody, foreman; Knickerbocker Engine No. 5, William B. Fair- 
man, foreman; Monumental Engine No. 6, John Durkee, foreman: 
Volunteer Engine No. 7, Denis Manning, foreman; Vigilant 
Engine No. 9, Daniel T. Brown, Jr., foreman; Crescent Engine 
No. 10, Charles McCann, foreman; Columbia No. 11, Henry J. 
Hussey, foreman; Pennsylvania Engine No. 12, John Robbins, 
foreman; Young America Engine No. 13, I. N. Deniston, foreman; 
Tiger Engine No. 14, M. G. Searing, foreman; St. Francis Hook 
and Ladder No. |, Mark Harris, foreman; Lafayette Hook and 
Ladder No. 2, Paulin Huant, foreman; Independent Hook and 
Ladder No. 3, F. Roskamp, foreman; Washington Hose No. |, 
James S. Allen, foreman; Liberty Hose No. 2, John W. Holmes, 
foreman; Hayes Valley Hose No. 3, Henry Schroeder, foreman; 
Eureka Hose No. 4, W. J. Dolan; assistant foreman. 

There were several independent companies which did not be- 
long to the regular volunteer department, but did good fire duty, 
but owing to political reasons were never admitted to the depart- 
ment. Among them were West End Engine, John Mulholland, 
foreman; Hayes Valley Hose; Rincor Hose, William H. Spencer, 
foreman. 
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DAVID T. SCANNELL 
Late Chief Engineer, S. F. F. D. 





FRANKLIN E. WHITNEY 
First Chief Engineer S, F. Fire Department 
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DENNIS T. SULLIVAN 


Late Chief Engineer, San Francisco a 
Fire Department | 


P. H. SHAUGHNESSY 


Junior Past Chief Engineer, San 
Francisco Fire Department 














MURPHY 


THOMAS R. 


Chief Engineer S. F. 


Fire Department 
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12 and TRUCK NO. 13. 


Drumm and Commercial Street 
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S. R. RUSSELL 


First Assistant Chief J. J. CONLON 


Second Assistant Chief 


JOHN J. MURPHY 
One of the Old Boys 


JOHN F. O. COMSTOCK CHARLES TOWE 
Fire Marshal 


Superintendent Underwriters’ Fire 
Patrol 
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“DAVID SCANNELL” 





FIRE BOAT “DENNIS T. SULLIVAN,” S. F. F. D. 
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of the Police Department of San Francisco 
California 
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